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Khrushchev, 
Bulganin Take 
Plane to Prague 


MOSCOW, July 8.—Soviet Com- 
munist Party secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev and Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin left by plane today for a 
visit to Czechosolvakia. They were 
accompanied by Gen. Ivan Serov, 
the Soviet Union’s secret police 
chief. 

Among those on hand to bid 
them farewell were most members 
of the Soviet Presidium, including 
M. G. Pervukhin, who was demot- 
ed to the rank of candidate member 
of that body in last week's changes. 

Others on hand included top 
ranking officers of the Red Army, 


and Presidium members Anastas 
Mikoyan, Ekaterina Furtseva, .N. 
M. Shvernik and A. B. Aristovw 

Local party meetings, mean- 
while, were attributing incompet- 
ence and mismanagement to the 
ousted Molotov group. 

A Tashkent meeting put the 
blame for shortages in building 
supplies in Uzbekistan directly on 
Lazar Kaganovich, who for a short 


time headed the construction ma-| 
terials industry. A local Party offi- 


cial there declared: 

“We sent a special message ad- 
dressed to Kaganovich with our 
suggestions how to organize the 
production of cement, lime and 
stone quarrying, but we did not re- 
ceive an answer. 

PRAGUE, July 8.—The Czech 
press today reported great enthu- 
siasm of the people of this country 
for the visit of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin. 

Rude Pravo said factory workers 

ledged themselves to greater ef- 
forts of production in honor of the 
visit. 

In an editorial it said, “The So- 
viet leaders are coming to us as 
comrades, as collaborators, as rep- 
resentatives of millions of Soviet 

ople. Their visit will again con- 
rm that our country and our peo- 
ple will stand determinedly with 
the Soviet Union.” 

It was noted that one of the 
charges against the deposed So- 
viet leaders was that they opposed 
trips by Soviet leaders abroad and 


ry ore trips to the Soviet Union anchoring the Soviet bargaining 
of 


oreign dignitaries both from the 
West and East. 
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USSR Repeats 


Proposal for 
H-Test Ban 


LONDON, July 8 — The Soviet 
Union today repeated its proposal 
for a two-to-three year suspension 


of nuclear bomb tests. with mu-' 


and criticized 


tual inspection, 


sion of nuclear tests linked to halt- 
ing atomic and hydrogen bomb 
production. 

Deputy foreign minister Valerian 
Zorin told the disarmament con- 
ference there was no point to link- 
ing the test suspensions with nu- 
‘clear bomb production. 

He rejected western proposals to 


; 


British Foreign Secretary Sel 


“disappointing.” 
U. S. chief delegate Harold E. 
Stassen, however, told the confer- 


ence that the speech was too im-| 


rtant to be dealt with summari- 
4 and he wanted more’ time to 
study it. 

It was not immediately clear, of- 
ficials said, whether Zorin was 
flatly rejecting the western pro- 
‘posal of last week or restating the 
Soviet position, 

French delegate Jules Moch told 
the conference there was “nothing 
new” in what Zorin said. 

The west immediately sought 
and won an adjournment of the 
conference to study Zorin’s re- 
marks. Tomorrow's session was put 


‘possibility that Zorin was merely 


position to forestall western ‘hopes 
fof gaining big concessions from 
the new Soviet Presidium. 

They cited weekend broadcasts 
from radio Moscow warning that 


WASHINGTON, July 8 — Presi- 


dent Eisenhower announced today 
the nomination for appointment 
of David W. Peck, presiding fus- 
tice of the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, and 
Herman Phleger, Redwood City, 
Calif., as members of the perman- 
ent International Court of Arbitra- 
tion, 


Coolidge Widow Dies 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass., July 


ing attitude” .from the Soviet 


changes in leaders. 


Auto Accident Rate 


Reported Dropping 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 8— 
The U. S. accident rate has de- 


clined from 18 fatalities for every tant bank cashier from La F ollette, ‘Judge Robert L. Taylor, author of 
100,000 vehicle miles of traffic in| Tenn., was accepted by all three the injunction. There were seats 


1925 to six fatalities for such travel 
in -1956, according to Matthew J. 
Huber, research associate in trans- 
st eeea at the Yale Bureau of 

ighway Traffic. 
e noted in a speech last night 


§—Mrs. Grace Goodhue Coolidge, 
78, widow of former President 
Calvin Coolidge, died today. 


that “young drivers with superior 
physical equipment are involved 
in more accidents than older driv- 
ers.” 


THE SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS 
—See Editorial, Page | 
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various aspects pf the new Western | 
proposal for a 10-month suspen- 


set experts to work at once on 
details of an inspection system. | , 
egg te . argued before the U. S. Supreme Court that the United States 


off muti] Wednesday. | 
Exverts did not rule out the primary question in the Girard case’ 


it would be “entirely unjustified” 
to hope for a “certain compromis- 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 

WASHINGTON, July 8— 
The debate on the Administra- 
tion’s civil rights bill was 
kicked off today when Sen. 
Knowland, the minority lead- 
er, appealed to the Senate to “per- 
mit this chamber . . . to function 
under Article One, Paragraph One, 
of the Constitution.” 

Sen. Richard B. Russell (D-Ga) 
answered with the charge that civil 
rights supporters were “trying to 

ys press this bitter cup to our lips here 

| ae today.” Russell pledged for the 20- 
ws odd Senators committed to oppose 
civil rights legislation te the pvint 
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Girard Case Arqued 


Before Supreme Court 


WASHINGTON, july 


wyn Lloyd termed Zorin’s address “doesn’t have any right” under ‘international law to keep 
Japan from trying GI William S.; : 
for killing a Japanese 


Cirard 


woman. 


hold him” 
Japan. 
He said the only way the U.S. 


from prosecution by 


could withhold Girard is through 


a treaty, such as the status of forces 


‘agreement. Even those agreements, 
Rankin said, give the Covernment| 


the right to waive its own pfose- 
cution for an offense committed 
in a foreign country. He said the 
right of waiver belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, not to the individual ac- 
cused. 

Rankin told the court that the 


Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin) 
said there is no international Jaw 
“that recognizes the power to with-| 


of physical exhaustion that “we will 
resist.” 
: Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) urged 
his colleagues not to be “confused 
by a deluge of words-and a multi- 
tude of false leads,” since the bill 
under consideration aimed “to make 
effective in actual life the consti- 
tutional rights of all citizens—re- 
today | gardless of race and color.” The 

civil rights bill, Sen. Douglas re- 


8.—The government 


|iterated, was concerned principally 
with guaranteeing the right to vote. 
bie He added: 
is whether under international law; “we are concentrating our ef- 
Girard, or any other soldier sta-| forts upon making the right to 
tioned in that country, has immun-' vote by seerahe because if this is 
ity from prosecution by Japan. for guaranteed then many other abuses 
an offense committee in Japan. which are now practiced upon 

Girard’s lawyers have contended the disenfranchised will be self- 
that he has “absolute immunity correcting. Once the Negroes vote 
from trial under Japanese law,|in appreciable proportion, race- 
Rankin’ said. ‘baiting by politicians for electoral 

The — court will rule later advantage will largely cease.” 
whether Girard, a 21-year-old Ot-| With crowds in the press and 
tawa, Ill., soldier, must be turned visitors galleries, there were many 
over to the Japanese for trial in the| anxious moments during the half 
death of a woman he fatally shot hour before Knowland was recog- 
on a firing range last Jan. 30. ‘nized at just after 2 p.m. 

A lower court has held that; Senators on both sides of the 
Girard cannot be turned over to| Senate sought to substitute the 
the Japanese, but must be tried! civil rights bill for others having 
by U.S. Army court martial. Gi- to do with financing the Tennes- 

(Continued on Page 7) see Valley Authority and. harness- 
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Trial Begun of Kasper 
And 15 Other Racists 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., July 8.— Segregationist John Kas-. 
per and 15 other defendants went on trial today for trying dangers. It was better, he declared, 
to sabotage the integration of a nearby public school. .The |in an attempt to deflate civil rights, 


first juror prospect was accepted 
by all sides although he said flatly, 


races.” 
John T. Reynolds, 27, an assis- 


“sides” in the unusual trial that 
saw Kaspers defense 


ever, they were being tried col- 
lectively. - 

All 16 were charged with violat- 
‘ing a permanent injunction of the 
Federal court here against ‘inter- 
fering with the orderly integration 
of Clinton, Tenn., high school. 

Kasper previously had . been 


injunction. He was preparing an 


s 


his second trial began, 


“I do not believe in mixing the! .a into the high-ceilinged court- 


working sat or stood freely among the 
‘apart from that of the others. How- 


longed discussion in the judge’s 


challenges and the Government 
convicted of violating the same six. A defense attorney~said the 


ing the Niagara Falls. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. D.) ar- 
one earnestly for sidetracking 
the civil rights bill in favor of leg- 
islation aimed at strengthening 
Congressional investigating com- 
mittees. Recent. Supreme Court de- 
cisions, Mundt said, had weakened 
the power of Congress to go after 
“subversion” and other — national 


to “protect all citizens” from the 
results of the Supreme Court de- 
‘cisions than to “protect certain cit- 
we \izens in one part of the country.” 
room presided over by U.S. District, ~On the other hand, there was 
‘a chorus consisting of Sens. Estes 
'Kefauver (D-Tenn.), Dennis Cha- 
‘vez (D-N. Mex.), Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.) and Robert Kerr (D-Okla.) 
who urged that Niagara power and 
TVA take precedente on the cal- 
endar over civil rights. ~ 
| The two New York Republicans, 
‘while we urging sidetracking the 
ch : civil rig its bi 

mses ne age guape pa “8 pen = of the hydro- 

- ..,, electric plants. 

would have 10 peremptory jury fn the débste Sea. Exvia joined 
‘Russell in denouncing the civil 
rights bill, comparing it to aots 


e 
A crowd of more than 200 pack- 


for only 150. A score of Negroes 


whites. 

A Negro baififf delivered the 
“hear ye’ ritual in a sing-song 
chant to open court after a pro- 


Government would not. ask for, e ge 
appeal to the Supreme Court when|any dismissal of charges in: the i" the British Parliament under 


early stages, (Continued on Page 7) 


Ward's Column. 


l, joined in pointing | 


~ 
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WASHINGTON, July 8.—Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn) has urged that the; Ce lion 
United States take a “fresh look” at its policies toward China, including the restrictions SOVIET ENGINEERS EXTEND 
on trade and the press. Humphrey also said “it is essential” that China be brought into} : 5 | | 


any worldwide disarmament sys- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, July 8 — travel restrictions imposed on the 


© tem “at an early stage.” | 
be evolving toward greater inde-|Two Soviet e have been! delegation. The de ’ Visas 
swing around to the point where drilling device, it was d gation, said seven other members 
nosov and Valentine D. Shashin, |) ve Tuesday for New York and 


“New forces are astir on the 
Chinese mainland,” he said, “that 
indicate the political situation may : 
engineers egates 
pendence of action and less adher-| invited to stay in the southwest limited them to Oklahoma City 
ence to Soviet domination.” for an additonal 30 days to help, and were to expire July 12. 
Humphrey said the U.S. should develop a Soviet - sponsored oil] P. J. Sakun, director of the dele- 
it would be able to ve advantage today. : ~¢ —— had rp erm: 
of ening of ing-Moscow enginee Andrei \- ys extension 0 ir visas, 
preg ars S ie Thq ae ei D. Ob Four members of the group will 


Secretary of State John Foster;are members of a T8-man Soviet: 

Dulles in a recent San Francisco delegation which has exhibited “ePart for the USSR under terms 

‘speech had slammed the door on USSR goods and art at the Okla- of their original visas. 

‘any easing of the U.S. stand toward noma semi-centennial exposition, Some of the displays will be 

China. which ended tonight. Nearly a returned to Russia but others will 
| ‘be sent to the Soviet embassy in 


— ee 


—— —_-— 


‘INSIDE STORY’ OF SOVIET OUSTERS TOLD BY L'UNITA 


a Humphrey made the statemenis willion and a half persons saw the! 
sities re the sant es to a 37-page staff exhibts, the first sent to the U.S. omar | +h mf gener “ sid _ 
DULLES SEN. HUMPHREY int" olGestmsnent sah Sscaiy Oy the ‘USSR in neu 0" yeu ee the US. Sakun sid. Th 
ee é in eastern and southern Asia, The} One of the principal displays seven, he explained, to one lete 
HEADS AMONG 83 ‘teport, issued last night, was pre- brought by the Russians was a So-|the nacking ard shippi 
| WderS : E+’ % “9° ppmg. 
pared by Library of Congress ex-\viet turbo-drili, A Dallas, Tex.) The Soviet drilling tool has been 
perts for the Senate disarmament|concern holds the U.S. develop-| under development by Dresser 
Subcommittee headed by Hum-|ment rights on the drill, and has) tndustries. Dallas. Tex. under clin. 
URGING 34 = phrey. been experimenting with. it in Tex-|tract with Machinoexport yes 
7 “We should certainly encourage|as and New Mexico. | vision of the Soviet Government. 
Among the 83 clergymen, scientists-and other notables who on |Américan newsmen to visit Red} ‘The invitation to the engineers|The contract, Sakun pointed out 
Sunday wired President Eisenhower urging the U. S. propose a ban \China in order to report what is came from the State Department] provides that Culie artesian 
on tests of all nuclear weagons large enough to be detected were happening in that- country and to after both men and their colleagues will ‘asssist with its adaptation in 
a number of trade union leaders, it was learned yesterday. Among ‘enable news~- about the United) had expressed disappointment at the United States 
them were: States to penetrate through aan 7 ———______ 
Joseph E. Beirne, president, Communications Workers of Amer- bamboo curtain to the Chinese 
ica; James B. Carey, president, International Union of Electrical people,” he said. FINE WHITE MINISTER WHO 
Workers, and Walter Reuther, president, United Auto Workers. | The State Department has con-| ) 
Besides Norman Thomas and others announced earlier, other \sistently refused to grant Ameri- 
signers included: Dr. Paul M. Doty, chairman, Federation of Amer- can newsmen passports for China. AIDED NEGRO CHURCH RITES 
ican Scientists, and member of the Harvard ay qe Harold | ear rts — me the ae 
E. Fey, editor of The Christian Century; Dr. David R. Inglis, senior “should consider modifying other , sie | | | 
hysicist at Argonne National Laboratories, Lemont, UL; the Rev. lbarriers, such as the trade em-| __ a agile N. C,, ig 6 where more than 100 — had 
Reinhold Niebuhr, New York, and James G. Patton, president of the | bargo, which force China into ever; *~ Joe y- arrest ajassembled for dedication ceremo- 
National Farmers Union. ' | closer relations with the Soviet|White southern minister who was nies. Perry said the Negroes, all 
They urged the President to make this limited test proposal as |bloc.” taking part in the dedication of an | wearing white, had been reperted 
a first step agreement “withdéut unnecessary conditions.” He ‘added that “until Commu-~aj}Negro church near here. to be blocking traffic because of 
nt nist China is included in a dis- Franklin County constable Lloyd's rade 
ABC's Brief Calls = Pay TV UnAmerican ee eee ie Seviee Unio Guppon charged the Rev. Harry 5 a 
' , |& loophole which the Soviet Union EF. King of White Plains, Va., wi 
WASHINGTON, July 8 — The the issue and that subscription TV/might use to violate obligations obstructing traffic. Rev. King " ¥ 
American Broadcasting Co. said Should be given an experimental,undertaken as a result of a disar-jed guilty to the charges before es | 
today av-as-vou-see television | run. jmament agreement.” | magistrate L. S. Ward. and paid 7 
yee 5 a in Pe “If we are to have a new nation-| In their-study, which Humphrey fines and court costs totaling $21.75 e ° a 
could lead to destruction of “the! 4) policy,” ABC said, “it should'emphasized does not necessarily before returning to Virginia. Asia if} | 
American system of free television be decided by the direct repre-|reflect the views of any subcom-} The arrest came after Sheriff C.} 
as we know it today.”  |sentatives of the people” in Con-|mittee member, the_experts said Willis Perry and his deputies had. WASHINGTON, July 8 — Rep- 
ABC said the decision of wheth! gress. “there are many reasons why arms, been called to the recently-com- PE TR 1s aa _mostly 
er to create a toll TV system! ABC said in a brief filed with control negotiations should not! pleted Mt. Zion Holiness Church ere Pegs 
should be left up-to Congress and,the FCC that the commission overlook southern and _ eastern|~ from southwest Asia—joined U.S. 
not to the Federal Communica-'should terminate pay TV proceed-| Asia. taken place in southern and eastern) officials today in a conference de- 
tions Commission. ‘ings because its backers have failed; They said, “The fact that many Asia emphasizes the need to make signed to link President Eisenhow- 
The FCC has said it has the to prove it would be in the best of the open hostilities since the| every effort to curtail the possi-| >. gtoms-for-peace a 
necessary authority to determine interests of the public. ‘end of the second World War have bility of further warfare.” | fore 2 Saini 
—_—-— — Sew hat ene natataas: acuta : sie iS ARR LS Sh fata ae ei. Anabaena, OS. the economic development of their 
part of the world. 
John B. Hollister, representing 
the U.S. as host nation for the 
conference, expressed hope in his. 


ROME, July 8 — The Italian 
Communist newspaper L Unita 
printed today what it called the 
inside story of the Kremlin 
shakeup. It said the Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov “anti-party” group 
tried to oust Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev with a carefully planned 
surprise action last mont 

It took Khrushchev 13 days 
of bitter struggle to gain the 
upper hand, L’Unita said in a 
dispatch from Moscow. 

L’Unita’s Moscow correspon- 
dent Giuseppe Boffa said his 
version of the behind-the-scenes 
struggle was based on official 
information given to all branches 
of the Soviet party. 

‘He said Moletev and former 
Premier Georgi Malenkov “open- 
ed hostilities suddenly with an 
apparently insignificant request’ 
June 18 or 19. They asked for 
an urgent extraordinary meeting 
of the Party Presidium, or lead- 
ership, under the “pretext” of 
discussing the speeches to be 
delivered in Leningrad on the 
250th anniversary of the city. 

Boffa said the request was 
accepted although it sounded 
“rather strange” and that “three 
effective members of the direct- 
orate. were then absent from 
Moscow.’ Premier Nikolai Bul- — 
ganin and Khrushchev were in 


Finland at the time. 

“As soon as the session open- 
ed, however, the four men raised 
far different subjects,” Boffa 
said. The four were Malenkov, 
Molotev, Lazar Kaganovich and 
Dmitri Shepilov. 

“One after the other, they 
attacked, asking for profound 
changes in the membership of 
the Party Secretariat and the 
Government, because the politi- 
eal line followed lately was in 
thefr opinion radically wrong, 
or—so the four called it—Trot- 
skyite and tunistic. 

“The list.of the new appoint- 
ments was already . The 
first who would have had to go 
was obviously Khrushchev. 

“Although in the past there 
had been not a few differences 
among the members of the 
group, this time their attack 
was planned in full agreement. 

“. . . They demanded an im- 


mediate vote, counting on a ma- 


jority also because of the ab- . 


sence of. the three (presidium 
members.) ... 

The Malenkov-Molotov group 
suffered a first setback when the 
three absent Presidium members 
rushed back to Moscow betore 


a vote could be taken, Boffa 


said. 
The Khrushchev group then 


' 


' 


members reached Moscow. 


claimed the Presidium was not 
competent to make such big de- 
cisions and said a decision must 
rest with the Party’s Central 
Committee. 

“The four replied boldly that 
they were not afraid of the judg- 
ment of the central committee,” 
Boffa said. “But they demand- 
ed—and this should be noted 
because it is a point of extreme 
importance on which the four 
fought to the last—not. only that 
a decision be made right away 
but that it be published in the 
press together with a_ political 
declaration” which Shepilov had 
been entrusted to prepare, 


“Only after that would the 


plenary session of the central 


committee have been called, 
finding itself practically faced 
with an accomplished fact.” 

The two groups battled on 
this point for at least three days. 
Then news of the struggle 
spread to members of the central 
committee members living in 
Moscow. Eighteen of them 
turned up and demanded to 
know what was gonig on. 


The central committee mem- 
bers demanded an immediate 
session, but here was a delay 


until 127 central committee 


Le 


. sive. 


‘mittee, 


“Faced with this unequivocal 
demonstration, the four, after 
trying to win a further postpone- 
ment, had to resign 
to a debate before-a!l party re 
resentatives,” he said. Fi 


(225 members arrived. 


The central committee session 
began June 22. Debate raged, 
with the four still on the - 
But the four “had very 
soon to find out their isolation.” 


“Not one, not a single one,. 


supported the four.” 

Boffa said the four, “faced 
with wnanimous opposition,” 
tried td retreat and water down 
their requests, but the central 


committee demanded their full | 


disavowal. 
Party représentatives charged 
that the entire attitude of the 


cision to-expel the four. 

Boffa said there was a dis- 
tribution of roles inside the 
group—“Molotov was essentially 
its areas brain and ‘ideologist’ 
while Malenkov ‘was rather the 
orgainzer.” 


The. account in L’Unita said it 


was taken from the stenographic 
minutes of the debate in the 
Presidium and the central com- 


’ 
; 


les | 


opening address that the delegates 
will have a “full and frank ex- 
change of views . . . (which) will 
lead in the not too distant future 
to concrete results.” 

: Hollister also is foreign aid 
chief. 

Nepal, which was scheduled to 
-be represented, sent word that lack 
of sufficient staff made it impos- 
sible to send a delegation. 


$200 Geal for 
Key Jobs Set by 
Newsguild liead 


ST. LOUIS, July 8—A wage goal 
of $200 weekly for newsmen in 
“key classifications” was announced 
in an address today by American 
Newspaper Guild president Joseph 
F. Collis at. the opening of the 24th 


Jannual convention here. 
| Collis said in addition that $1 


eet ee ee 


: 


‘ners in key classifications, 


“We think the prosperity in the 
industry merits higher salaries,” he 
Collis reported a members 

of 2,335, to a high of 


29,355 in April. 


, July 9, 1957_ 


Worker 


May Consider Housing Bias 


By MAX GORDON ‘ a aT ie 
The General Welfare Committee of New York’s City Council is expected to consid- 
er this morning the widely-discussed Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill to ban segregation in the 
city’s housing. The measure, described by many as the most important piece of legisla- 
tion before the Council in its- 20- PANEER PoC. Ka i 
year history, is opposed by most grieved person” can bring a case grated housing. 
real estate and financial interests.'of discrimination before SCAD. Earl L. Schwulst, president of 
These interests succeeded in block- The agency itself cannot study the Bowery Savings Bank, said ~ 
ing consideration at last month’s the situation on its own and itself in a statement: 
General Welfare Committee meet- bring -violators to book when it “This bank has not refused, does 
ing. i them, not refuse and will not refuse te 
One major amendment in the _ Should the City Council give make sound loans secured by | 


INCREASE IN UNSOLD GOODS 
NOTED BY COMMERCE DEPT. 


WASHINGTON, July 8— The Commerce Department reported 
today new signs that the buying boom is slowing down. | 

The value of goods on the shelves of U. S. manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers increased by 400 million dollars, under the De- 
partment’s seasonally-adjusted accounting system, to a total of $90,- 
100,000,000. This was a larger gain in inventories. than in earlier 
months of the year. 


ee ae ee 


Manufacturers’ inventories in May rose about four billion dollars sp ’ 
above the figure of One year ag°. Retailers’ stocks also were up, but |bill’s original form has been widely, this. investigative power to its estate because of the race, color, 
wholesalers’ inventories were down. debated by the many forces sup- ®8ency under the Brown-Isaacs- creed of tenants or owners. It has 

Automobiles accounted for about one-third of the increase in rting the bill. This concerns the Sharkey bill, it would strengthen many loans upon properties char- 

ld good aati hich the b dis- both the bill and Abrams’ own acterized by open tenanéy 
unsoni goods. | meth y whic e Dan on dis- © hey . ‘egarten . : se 

Meanwhile, manufacturers’ sales in May pmene about the [crimination is to be enforced. |fight to give SCAD more effect- ae rage “tgecons ay 4 
same as in April. They totaled more than 29 billion dollars, or about The original measure, which is iveness. . posits trom people, 1 . 

5 percent higher than a year ago, the Commerce Department said. | po } on tee calls simply’ Yesterday, the president of one of race, color or creed, it would 
I , —. efore the Committee, calls simply £ th tte la fi al i : : 
New orders received by manufacturers in May totaled 28 billion |); 4 fine of $500 for anvone who “., citys largest financial in- become this bank, and it 
— dollars, about the same as May, 1956, but the net backlog of un- |, ;,). wr" h ho/ stitutions involved in real estate be altogether inconsistent f 
: 3 oo , violates the law. Thus, anyone who- adliracel he’ def f - 
filled orders declined by about one billion dollars from the April total. | he has been discrim-|©2m™me inairectly to the’ detense of in the investment of these 
. ’ . ¢ : eels 1 OFT Sne nas »eT) iscTrim h bill b ie > eff h . . 
Manufacturers’ backlogs totaled $58,800,000,000, which is still |; ,ated against in rent or sale of a the bill by Saying, in etfect, that to permit questions of race, 
1,300,000,000 higher than a year ago. : the argument was false that banks or creed to enter into its considera- 
A Aer om eo home must get a lawyer, go to would not lend money for inter- tion.” 
court, and prove the discrimina-' —— en Sh wat R32 ae Fes 5 PE Mac iEa ae 
( T KE i | tion. This is a lengthy, complicated : 
signee" ONLY | URBAN FAMILY IN 6 
| | no other recourse. 
| This newspaper criticised that 
SPREADS TO 4 MORE PLANTS. "=<": “ CAN AFFORD A NEW HOUSE 
: first intreduced, and urged that : 
The nationwide strike of cement tinued their walkout into the fifth there be an agency set up, instead, : ; 
workers spread to four more plants week with no sign of a settlement. responsible for seeing that the law Only ab — one urban i coing 60 f ay fay ere a 
re oe | was enfefced. The D.W. position Out of six” has enough money to from $8,490 for a row house in 
over the weekend, bringing the to-' The workers are members of the as adopted by former Council-| warrant buying a new house, a Philadelphia to $13,900 for a de- 
tal out to well above 13,000 work- Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers | man Benjamin I. Davis in his testi. survey of 1] cities indicated to the tached house in Milwaukee. 
ers of 60 plants spread from Florida Union of the AFL-CIO. Disagree-- mony in behalf of the New York National Housing Conference. <a buy homes of from $10,000 
to Washington. ‘ment is mainly over the company’s Communist Party at a public a ” The yoo ia Nha oi ey! “e to a pegs it rag 
A. part of the 25,000 workers in! refus “ye ing June 7. Davis was the only Kansas City, to buy which, the an under $7,000 income, mar 
150 a t pl. pas hout ace lati spn ova he one at the hearing to project this NHC estimated, would require an took in roomers, sent wives, chil- 
pte cates bin smn g Cn 9 ee at Te ie ‘amendment. jannual income of $7,156. Housing dren or in-laws to work, borrowed 
country are working under settle- end of the last pact. | Since then. such. an amendment costs should not exceed one-fifth heavily on hfe insurance and cur- 
ments, patterned after the agree- seine has been widely recognized as es- Of income, it was pointed out. ‘tailed other living cost items. 
ment Co. Many smaller firms 0 —s — ‘sential to make the law effective. The conference is a non-profit — Data on minimum costs of new 
i tl fold tn tine for the 18 Unions in N.Y. Strike ‘Over the weekend, both U.S. Sena- organization supported by labor housing were obtained from real 
expected to fait in line for the 19) The strike of 6,800 workers of tor Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) and 2nd church groups. Its survey estate and business editors of daily 
cent pattern as the AF L-ClO Unil- three building trades unions con- Charles Abrams, head of the State forms part of its annual Housing papers in Baltimore, Dallas, De- 
ment for the 2,000 Marquette Ce- tinued in New York into the sec-|Commission Against Discrimina- Yearbook. . : |troit, Hotiston, Kansas City, Mil- 
ed Cemént Lime & Gypsum 00d week yesterday as members tion, urged that an enforcement Private builders are serving less waukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
; 1 4 of 11 other building trades crafts asency be mad f th . than 20 percent of the people, Pittsburgh, San Antonio and Seat- 
Workers tackles them for talks | gency © part of the mea 
ee Hie as ad Hy of Were at work under settlements sure. They both came out strongly the NHC declared. tle: ° 
te aed “eer ee" et oe re a reached last week. ‘for the principle of the law. | It found that many families it The conference headquarters is 
me ot i 9m > + Ma z wots Those still on strike are 3,000' [awvers for the New York State considered unable to pay the min- at 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
fe: * sort hy sanity “Cova arques® steamfitters, 3,000 sheet metal Committee Against Discrimination imum price for one-family houses, Washington. ae ang 
eR Re A — os 800 a iron in Housitig, as well as for Mayor | 
California Strike workers. New conferences were Wagner's office, have been working 
‘scheduled today of representatives on an amendment draft to embody, & , 
In Second Week ‘of unions and empl I h : + 3 : | 
Oe | ployers through the idea, and it is expected such ; 
LOS. ANGELES, July 8 — More arrangements by the city’s Depart- an amendment, or possibly amend- 
than 14,000 hod carriers, sheet ment of Labor. The strike, thus ments. will be presented at to-. if 
metal workers and plumbers of far, has not affected construction day’s General Welfare Committee 
‘Southern California entered the seriously because of the imterven- meeting. | MIAMI, July 8.—Circuit Judge ges gE 


second week of their strike aftect-' ing four-day weekend and the The enforcement agency gen- John W. Prunty said today the 
ing extensive construction work in crafts involved are mainly in the erally projected is the Mayor's Melvin B. Ellises, a Jewish couple, 
the area. aa | finishing end of construction. | Committee on Intergroup Rela-' would make good rents for little 
Sheet metal negotiations are ex- —— tions. As presently — constituted; Hildy McCoy, but he put off a fin- 
Be ype to. get under wey today, Carpenters’ Strike however, this Committee is a vol- al decision in the inter-faith cus- 
ut no new conferences were set Settled in N. Y. untary body without subpenda today battle. 
for the other two striking crafts. NEWARK, July 8 — More than Powers and with a low budget. | Pee Prunty said that six-year- 
Spokesmen for contractors ex-). 11) enters. on strike since’ Phis fact caused some of the spon- old Hildy, born out of wedlock to 
pressed the view that if a settle-': 5 sat q Win Mie. sors of the original bill to reject'a Roman Catholic mother, was 
ment isn't reached soon, much of June , returned to their jobs to- the idea, when it was drawn, that “syitable” for adoption and that the 
the $500,000,000 construction cur day as a result of a settlement that it shouid be made the enforcement Ellises were “suitable” parents. But 
rently under way will be tied up. provides a raise af 35 cents an agency. he said he still wants time to study 
‘hour — 20 cents now and another , The present view is that the bill the effects of Massachusetts court 
: 50 eats ok thee niact ‘of Een’ seemeel should be amended to make ite rulings on the future of the child 
Enters Fifth Week 2 the enforcement agency and to give if she is adopted by the Ellises. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, July 8 —' ©! of a new pact signed. The jt the necessary powers and funds; The Ellises said after the hour- 
More than 500 workers of the So-| workers approved the pact by a to do the job needed. This can Jong hearing they were pleased and 
cony Mobile Oil refinery here con-two to one majority. ‘either be included in the bill or: relieved—but “we still don't know 
| OAR HEROES Ra PMO + aiepncer te peoerererretrers a separate struggle may have to what the final ruling will be.” 
be waged ‘to increase its budget. |. “We feel that it will be in our 
There is also debate on the na- favor,” Ellis added. | 
ture of the agency’s enforcement, Hildy, with her Jong blond hair 
powers. Chairman Abrams of in a pony tail and dressed in a 
SCAD has urged it operate like lavender frock, waited in the judge's 
SCAD, which investigates all com-|chambers during the — hearing. 


~. o eres 
Charge Ex - Intelligence 
Officer, Wif 
er yy ! e as $ plaints, tries to conciliate where Outside with friends of the Ellises 
discrimination is found, and holds Jater she seemed unaware of what 


A former Army intelligence officer and his San Fran- public hearings only where law, was going on around her. ou: 
cisco-born wife were indicted yesterday a Federal grand jury violators persist in discriminating.| John Sullivan of Boston, an at-| Florida State Welfare Board which 
»}investigated the suitability. of the. 


. ° . . : " ° : her 
on chasis’ of Sestak’ for the-Soviet Union, Theo f nals these violators refuse to heed a torney for Hildy’s natural mot 
he Pe gat Aer Gf? ok eee : sey 4A’ Commission order and the pe: pee Judge Prunty to respect the) pica ag parents, told the. judge 
‘the Jewish child had “an adequate 


ed 
TI | living tn Pari | sentence jis upheld in court, they are sub-| Massachusetts court-decrees against 
ie couple, now living in Paris, , 
were identified as’ George Zlatov- income . . . an excellent reputa- 


Oil Refinery Strike 


a ee a 


}- 


‘ject to penalties for contempt of the adoption, under the full faith 
| vig Ronen sit film | court. SCAD findings seldom get and credit clause of the U.S. Con- 
ski, 47, a Russian-born former res- 7 oe 
ident of Duluth, Minn., and his| 


wife, Jane Foster Zlatovski, 45, 
daughter of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Foster, of San Francisco. She was 
a wartime employe of the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

The indictment said Zlatovski 
was known also as “ Mi- 
chael.” He and his wife already 
had code names of “Rector” and 
“Slang,” it said. 

They are charged with partici- 
pating in the same spy ring as Jack 
and Myra Soble Jacob Albam, 
who have pleaded guilty to oa 
pionage and are now awaiting 


- 


from 1943 to 


music director has been the princ 
pal government witness against the 
group. 

One of the 35 overt acts with 
which the Zlatovskis are charged 
was their giving to Morros, in Vi- 
enna, in June, 1951, several sheets 
of paper headed by their alleged 
coded names, “Rector” and “Slang.” 

The Zlatovskis are charged with 
conspiring with the Sobles and 

m to pass to Russia informa- 
tion on U,S. counter-espionage and 
military secrets. | 

~Ziatovski was in the U.S. Arm 


” 


y 


(Continued on Page 7) ) 
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ito that stage. They. are settled by| 
SCAD in negotiations, in large 
part because it has the power to 
get court action, | 

Some of ithe bill's supporters,’ 


‘however, want to eliminate all pen-' 


jalties, leaving the measure simply 
lone of education and counciliation. 
This would “soften” the measure 
and end its effectiveness, 
in the view of most backers. 
Abrams, in presenting his views, 
failed to indicate one of the weak- 
nesses in SCAD procedure which 
he himself has been fighting mili- 
tantly to strengthen. Under~ this 


‘ering a little child a piece of mer- 


stitution. 

But Jack Loyd, one of the El. 
lises’ attorneys, said “the full faith 
and cerdit clause was never de- 
signed to prevent a court from 
entering a decree in the best inter- 
ests of a little child.” 

Lloyd aceused the natural mother 
and her attorney of “again consid- 


ichandise.” He said that all that 
‘mattered was the welfare of the 
child and that the Ellises loved 
her, cared for her: and gace 
their devotion” for the six 


they have had the child. — 


present procedure, only an “ag- 


Aaron Barken, representing the 


a 


k 


v 


tion... better than average home.” 
He described Hildy as an “emo- 
tionally secure child . . . normal in 
every way... in excellent health 
. . . of above normal intelligence.” 
Pointing out that the natural 
mother expressed no desire to raise 
Hildy herself, Barken said there 
is “no alternative which would bet- 
ter serve the interest of the child” 
than the adoption by the Ellises. 
Judge Prunty asked the. Ellises 


her|if the would permit’ the child to 
years|choose her own religion when she 


is old enou 


to decide. Ellis. re- 
plied, “Yes. ae 


— 
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Americans Will 
Make the Decision 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
With regard to the Khrush- 
chev statement . . .. that our 
grandchildren in the U.S. will 
live under socialism: I would 
point out cheerfully that it is 
entirely possible to have (1) an 
unwavering conviction that So- 
cialism is the goa] for our coun- 
try, the sooner the better (2) 
that the Soviet Union has pro- 
vided the world with a wonder- 


LONDON — 
“freedom,” “the people’—do you 
know that these are Commun- 
ist words, and that their use 
may render you guilty of high 
treason? In the South African 
treason hearing, now in its fifth 


‘ “<< J 
month, a prosecution “expert 
on Communism recently gave 
this opinion. 


However, not even 
startling information can 
surprise the 156 accused. 

They have listened to verba- 
tim reports of speeches made in 
Faelhlt yeurs ago, trom African 
detectives who speak no word 
of English, and evidence from 
Special Branch police who hide 
behind incor wri A at trade union 
meetings. 

The year 1950 saw the pass- 
ing of the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, the first far-reach- 
ing act of oppression by the Na- 
tionalist Government. 

When, under this Act, Sam 
Kahin, native representative of 
Parliament, and Dr. Yusuf Da- 
doo, President of the South 
African Indian Congress, were 
banned from their offices and 
from attending public gather- 
ings for five years, a_ protest 
strike was held in the Trans- 
vaal on May Day. 

Police fired on the demon- 
startion, killing 18 people and, 
in mourning for the dead, a 
national strike was held on pone 
26, which has ever since been 
commemorated as Freedom Day. 

On that day in 1952, the great 
Defiance of Unjust Laws Cam- 
peign began. 

In 1955, June 26 was the day 
of the Congress of the People, 
when the Freedom Charter was 
adopted. 

The Congress of the People 
and the Freedom Charter are the 
main bases en which the charge 


this 
now 


ef treason against 165 ap i 


leaders is 
brought. 

This year it was a day of re- 
newed dedication to the main 
teneis of the Charter: ° 


“That South Africa belongs to 
all who live in it, black and 
white, and that no Government 
can justly claim authority unless 


it is based on the will of all the 


people. 

“That our people have been 
robbed of their birthright of 
land, liberty and peace by a form 
of Government founded on injus- 
tice and inequality. | 

“That our country will never 
be prosperous and free until all 
our people live in brotherhood, 
enjoying equal rights and oppor- 
tunities.” 


evidently being 


oe ——-— 


- 156:0n Trial in 
For Backing Freedom 


ae ” 
Democracy, ° 


Da 


New laws are being passed 


ful historical example in this 
regard and yet, in 1957, one 
can be altogether resentful of 
Mr. Khrushchevs gratuitous 
comments on the Amerian so- 
cial system. 

The issue here is simple: we, 
the American people, of all 
shades -of Opinion and belief, will 
decide together in a democratic 
manner what system we want, 


when, and how. 
Sincerely, 


S. Africa 


almost daily—pass laws for wom- 
en, a Bill to allow Africans to be 
imprisoned for 30 days without 


trial, the Separate Universities . 


Bill and the Industrial Act seg- 
regating trade unions, and the 
unspeakable’ Native Laws 
Amendment Act which makes 
any contact between black and 
white illegal without the prior 
consent of “the Minister.” 


BOYCOTT WEAPON 


This year, the only legal | 


weapon left is boycott. 

After the victorious bus boy- 
cott atthe beginning of the year, 
the African National Congress 
has launched an economic boy- 
cott of nationalist-owned firms 
and: products. 

The first list of goods to be 
boycotted is directed against a 
tobacco and cigarette manufac- 
turing company, which boasts 
in its advertisements. that no 
black hand touches its products. 
This company, the boycott leaf- 
lets claim, has several Cabinet 
Ministers on its board of direc- 
tors. 

The congress has called upon 
all South Africans to support 
the boycott, and emphasize that 
the move is directed not against 
Afrikaner industries, but solely 
against those under nationalist 
contro}, 

The idea of economic boy- 
cott— which has already been 
successfully appljed in Northern 
Rhodesia~— has so alarmed in- 
dustrialists. that several firms 
have actually approached 
they are not 
trolled! 

Some have already suddenly 
started schemes to employ Alri- 
cans in positions formerly closed 
to them; and the tobacco com- 
pany already affected applied 
for an injunction to prevent the 
distribution of boycott leaflets. 

Alongside the boycott — and 
who knows when a law. will be 
passed making even this form 
of struggle illegal? — the South 
African Congress of Trade 
Unions has launched a campaign 
for a minimum wage of £1 a 
day. 

Alan Paton, author of “Cry 
the Beloved Country,” and 
chairman of the Liberal Party, 
has published an article in the 
quarterly, Africa South, suggest- 
ing that the only answer that 
white South Africa can make 
now to the Government is by 
civil disobedience in 
with. the A.N.C., despite the 
sentence of five years in jail 
that this can involye. — 

That the mainly European 
Liberal Party, and with it the 
churches, can be thinking in 
terms of such extra-lega] activ- 
ity,, is a gauge, firstly, of the 
extent of the oppression of white 


_as well as black at present, and, 


secondly, of the growing 
strength and determination of 
the opposition it is encountering. 


: : = 
Alan Max is on vacation. 


By ABNER GREEN 


Executive Secretary, American _ 
Committee for Protection of 
Foreign-Born 
The October 1956-June 1957 
Term of the United- States. Su- 
preme Court, which concluded 
on June 24, reflected important 
advances in the Court's attitude 
to the rights of foreign-born 

Americans. 

Between 1946 and 1956 a ma- 
jority of the Court held consist- 
ently that Congress could enact 
any kind of legislation it desired 
in the field of deportation. As a 
result, the Court sustained the 
constitutionality of legislation au- 
thorizing denial of bail to non- 
citizens in deportation proceed- 
ings, the deportation of legal res- 
idents because of their political . 
opinions or associations, indefi- 
nite detention without bail of im- 
migrants ordered excluded. 

These were a few of the de- 
cisions made by a Supreme 
Court under the influence of 
McCarthyism, when the Justice 
Departmnt was engaged in a 
wildepeani deportation and de- 
naturalization ive. 

More than 14,000,000 foreign- 
born non-citizens and 11,000.- 
000 naturalized citizens — were 
affected directly by these deci- 
sions. Equally affected, even if 
only indirectly, were the 24,- 
000,000 American-born children 
of immigrant parents. 

. 


THE RECORD of this past 
term of the Supreme Court re- 
flects the beginning of a general 
change in attitude by the major- 
ity of the Court. The decisions 
in the cases of Antonia Sentner 
of St. Louis, and George Witko- 
vich of Chicago, were most sig- 
nificant. These cases dealt with 
the treatment of non-citizens or- 
dered deported but not deport- 
able since there is no country 
that will accept them as deport- 
ees. The Court rejected the Jus- 
tice Department's position that 
it has the right to force deportees 
to discontinue political activities 
and associations for which they 
had been ordered deported. The 


alliance . 
tions, as well, in-the near future. 


CHICAGO ~ At the same mo- 
ment that the Montgomery-Ward 
Company was holding out against | 
a wage increase of more than a 
nickle an hour for its 20,000 work- | 
ers, the company announced that 
it has scraped together the neces- 
sary $9,302,500 to buy out the 
four stores of The Fair Company. 

During the past several years 
there has been a big shift in the 


“expansion” policy of this long 
time Chicago based mail order, 


took over from Sewell Avery, there’ 
has been a pronounced move to en- 
large the companies business in- 
terests. ty 

There are rumors that the com- 
pany is planning to move in and 
take over the Kresge’ Store opera- 


\* 
AT the end of World War II; 


the Ward management foresaw a 
declining market and a depression 
ahead. They fastened down the 
hatches cal awaited the storm. 
While they’were waiting the Sears- 
Roebuck. chain, their arch compe- 
titor, shot way into the Jead. . 

Now the worm has turned: Ward 
has come to the conclusion 


Rights in High Court Rul 


Court's decisions limited the Jus- 


tice Department’s control over 
deportees to knowledge of the 
deportees’ whereabouts just in 
case passports might be obtain- 
ed to effect deportation. 

The decisions in the Witko- 
vich and Sentner cases were a 
marked departure from the at- 
titude previously displayed by 
the Supreme Court to the rights . 
of non citizens. In this respect, 
the Court’s action in the case of 
Charles Rowoldt of Minneapolis, 
is of some significance. 

Rowoldt, ordered deported 
for past membership in the Com- 
munist Party, had his appeal 
heard by the Supreme Court in 


October 1956. In 1954, in the . 


Galvan ‘case, the Supreme Court 
sustained the constitutionality of 
this Walter-McCarran Law pro- 
vision. In agreeing: to hear the 
appeal in the Rowoldt case, the 
Court agreed to reconsider its 
decision in the Galvan case. 
And, on June 24, the Court or- 
dered the Rowoldt case restored 
to the calendar for reargument 
later this year. It is clear that the. 
6 to 2 majority that prevailed in 
the Galvan case only two years 
ago is no longer in control and 
that Justices Black and Douglas 
are no longer the sole defenders 
of the rights of non-citizens in 
the Court. 
°° 

IT MUST BE RECORDED, 
however, that the Court has not 
as yet made any actual change 
in its attitude to the deportation 
of non-citizens. In a series of 
cases this past year, the Court 
has continued to ignore the 
rights and welfare of non-citizens 
in the United States. The most 
serious display of this attitude 
was in the case of Bruno Carson 
of Cleveland, who entered the 
United States as a stowaway in 
1919 and was convicted in 1938 
of two crimes involving “moral 
turpitude.” 

Under the law in effect be- 
fore 1952, Carson could not be 
deported for illegal entry and, 
since he received a conditional 
pardon for one of his offenses, 


as @ 
criminal. The 1952 Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law made illegal entry 
at any time in the past ad 
ble’ offense and provided - also 
that only an unconditional par- 
don could avoid deportation. On 
June 3, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals and sustained Carson’s de- 
portation for illegal entry in 1919 
and the criminal convictions. A 
great number of non-citizens 
similarly situated, especially in 
respect to the manner of’ their 
entry, will be seriously affected 
by this decision. | 

While it is true that, as yet, 
the Supreme Court has failed to 
reconsider its general attitude 
to the rights of non-citizens in 
deportation proceedings, it is 
highly possible that a change can 
be won in the next term of the 
Court. je 

An important test in this re- 
spect will be the Court’s deci- 
sion in the Rowoldt case. The 
next term of the Supreme Court 
will have before it for consider- 
ation and decision also the case 
of Knut Heikkinen of Superior, 
Wisconsin, sentenced to five 
years in jail for failure to apply 
for travel documents after bein 
ordered deported; the case o 
Stella Brown of Detroit, sen- 
‘tenced to six months in jail- for 
contempt of court because she 
refused to become an informer 
while a witness in her own de- 
fense in her denautralization 
trial; and the cases of Stanley 
Nowak and Rebecca Maisenberg 
of Detroit, testing the constitu- 
tionality of the Walter-McCarran 
‘Law denaturalization provisions. 

The next term of the Supreme 
Court may be an historic session 
in helping to end the McCar- 
thyite manner in which the rights 
of foreign-born Americans are 
treated under the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law. The rights of all 
Americans, native as well as. 
foreign-born, would be enhanoed 
by any such change in the think- 
ing and decisions of the Supreme — 
Court. : 


he could not’ be deported 


~~ - 


| Geer . 2 

Minions ror EXpansion—viy 
A.N.C. leaders to explain that | , , 

nationalist-con- | ‘ 


5 Cents for Workers At Wards 


era of the Monigomery Ward Com- 
pan? to the present is their labor 
relations policy. Since March 3lst, 


|when the old contract between the 


company and the union expired, 
there has been a practical stale- 
mate on the wage and contract is- 
sues. 
| . 

THE Teamsters Union, which 
represents the Ward workers, has 
set a strike deadline. This. deadline 


has not been made public. As of 


house. Since a new management last week negotiations between the 


union and the company were still 
going on. 

It is the union’s contention that 
the company offer does ret amount 
to more than five cents per hour. 
In their tsual cute manner the 
company speaks of “raises were 
offered up to 23 sents per hour.” 
The union says’ that over-all the 
wage offer is q cheap one. 

Another relic of the. past labor 
policy of the company is the re- 
ported refusal of the. company to 
grant a union shen. While the com- 
pany is said to be willing to con- 
tinue the current check-off (main- 


tenance of membership) clause in} 


the contract, it refuses to grant the 


union’ shop that is now given by| 


most large corporations. 
; * ‘ 
i ae 
THE Fair _ store, 
- H | a | r g 
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gomery Ward Company has to 
answer charges brought by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against it, 

It is nothing new for the Chi- 
cago metropolitan press to keep 
absolutely silent on such an im- 
portant news event, affecting as it 
does the advertising revenue of the 
papers. This is an especially glaring 
“censorship” of the news, in view 
of the prominence that The Fair 


meanwhile, }_ 


and Ward have had in the press 
on other matters. 
The federal trade commission 
called upon the Fair. to answer a 
number of charges, including one, 
that fur products sold by the store 
were “deceptively - advertised.” It 
rs that these ads were car- 
ried by the Chicago Tribune. 
THE Fair Store, itis said “false- 
ly and deceptively failed to disclose 
the name or names of the anima] 
or animals that produced the fur © 
contained in fur products . . .”-in 
violation of the federal labelling 
act. 
Also that.the store “represented 


prices of fur products as haying — 


s, W. 


SOVIET EVENTS Doomed for N WITH DAUGHTER 
AND COEXISTEN CE | -- Seas . circle around the landing ramp. In- 
T is Session and the daughter she left behind| conspicuous and almost unnoticed 


\ 
WHATEVER their many secondary elements, the cen- when she married Roberts Reejamana thet.,stood the tallt gles 
morous actress. She licked her lips - 


tral feature of the recent historic Soviet events is that they~ WASHINGTON, July 8—Unless sellini liad a tension-packed but ni by, ‘“ochusidneliie: tnasbielh ae 

strengthen the tide*to peaceful coexistence and a durable peor $ patna rage! * S, happy reunion today, their first in foot on the ground, held her hands 
peace. expanding minimum ips cover- For 10 th Iked al be clasped in front of her. 

That is its supreme importance to the American peo- |age, the measure—and almost all! *F 10 minutes they talked alone; After all passengers had debark- 

oe ae pe Je other labor-backed welfare meas- in the big DvU-6 that brought 19. 'ed, an airlixz official escorted her 


ple and the peoples of the world. No State Department ures—appear killed for this session’ year-old Jenny Ann Lindstrom to ce has ard Pe her reunion 


speculation or malicious New York Times editorials can jof Congress. ‘Paris from Stockholm. Jenny Ann| bie logitil had 
t was the first time Ingrid ha 


Sapa meet carota? pout. Con ee cle by Senator Johg iS the daughter of Ingrid’s broken appeared happy. She ‘fairly bound- 
Prime Minister Nehru of India spoke for the over- F. Kennedy, s nsor of the meas. M4 Me to Dr. Peter Lindstrom, ed.up the steps leading into the 
whelming majority of mankind when he said Thursday ‘ure to expand coverage to about, Swecish-born brain surgeon. airplane ana « moment later mo- 
ther and daughter could be seen 


that the recent events would strengthen peaceful relations | 6,000,000 workers now not coy-| After their few mimutes alone, where ogre syne 

between the USSR and other countries and thus the cause a nes he nn is supporting a oa pweg _ ving to- Senay, e by side, talking ani- 
; : ve. mA . e Morse- i hompson i iat’ gether Irom the piane, ey were ; 

of world av = wt He termed this the wy chological mO~ |would extend coverage to nearly met by a barrage of news photo-| It, was Obvious now ‘that some 

ment” for easing East-West tensions and for new progress | 10,000,000. more workers. The ad- graphers’ flashlight bulbs and the Very important person was aboard 


in the current London disarmament talks. ministration’s bill, sponsored by delighted shouts and squeals of the plane and a sizable crowd had 
. ° a Senator Ives would expand cov- spectators, who, until that moment, gathered. 
to about 2,600,000 workers had not ‘bee f the cele-| "Wait until I write home-abe 
.. ieee erage to about 2,600,( workers had not ‘been aware 0 cele- ait until | write home-about 
a yt BASIS of the material before us it Is aAppar- [not covered. brities in their midst. this!” gasped one amazed onlooker. 
ent that the recent events were a culmination of a Series The AFL-ClO expressed fear) Jenny's plane landed a half hour; Suddenly mother and daughter 
of sharp policy debates over questions of internal Soviet |that nothing will come out of this late and in the tense moments of appeared together in the~-plane’s 
policy and foreign affairs. In essence these questions were session dealing with economic wel- waiting, Miss Bergman had been doorway. 
not new. In their main outline they had been debated dur- wer ps hile the mer tox has already nervous and snappish with gag Ee, SN oty happily but both 
. : . * Se earings on e measures, In men. ; shy. 
ing = nag ye ay of the ase 2 sag 4 OF CO BO la ines eubs coemniiten hearings| “fin’t jt » shame I can't have @| tngrid’s hand ce ee 
viet Union. at the recent meeting of-the Central Com- |on minimum wages are not even | th d ter.” . ae , 

: ‘ , Bae a moment alone with my daughter, ly to her daughter's arm. The 
mittee of the E€PSU did was to reaffirm these policies in |scheduled until the fall. | she ‘said. both stood tall and blonde but wit 
the sharpest way, take deéCisive steps against those who | AFL-CIO News also observes’ But when they emerged from the Ingrid still’ a few inches taller 
were resisting these policies by factional means and were, than on measures to aid the chron-' plane, both were smiling happily. than her daughter. 


in fact, seeking to overturn the Congress decisions by a seg ag ove: oP my asd eae pe “Has your pe Rag ae im Ingrid wore a royal blue sum- 
coup among the members of the CPSU Praesidium. cee sade apg eras Bib ey Bio you, sew Tet ast mer dress with a white belt: and: . 
ance: se€n- reporter shouted. white piping around the shoulders, 


The chief policy elements of the 20th Congress were |ate comparable to the AFL-CIO. “Goes growin up. néwtc. She's 6: whit gad Wlack scmbies aia co 

the emphasis on the possibility of peaceful coexistence {backed Douglas Bill, are very | coi ae youn lady ni w.” In- String of gold bracelets on her lett 
Fait ; Ree . |mote. | , , ferriat asd bi SB BWR Si > 

and the rejection of the theory of the inevitability of war; grid replied with « happy smile. . (WT: and large pearl earrings. She 


the various roads to socialism; the possibility of the transi- A housing Bill now before the carried a tan alligalor handbag. 
President for signature hardly; Jenny had arrived in Stockholm Jenny was wearing a medium- 


tion to socialism by parliamentary means In various COUN- | eets AFL-CIO objectives. It with"her step-mother, Agnes, and suid eal bake 
tries; the emphasis on the equality of socialist nations, the | goes }; han lower down her 15-month-old half brother, 7 ; ete eee: 
: ene =? oes little more than lower down * red. velvet band across the to 
post-Stalin policy of internal democratization and internal |payments for new house purchas-| Peter. of her head. “ . 
reorganization based on the tremendous growth of the rs. | Ingrid and Lindstrom were di-|  \4other and daughter were swept 
socialist economy. On_ the Taft-Hartley changes vorced in 1949 after she fell - through the Customs Hall sail _ 
not even committee hearings were love with Rossellini while making to an automobile driven: by a 


The decisions of the 20th Congress were widely hail- held. a film with him called “Strom-.5 i. Then theo d wd 
ed, particularly among the socialist-minded and peace- Fg: Get Keane ha Sen tious oun holi.” oe an g 2 oe to news 
, , . os shia bic a “ac- , The Raphael, * 
loving peoples of the world. rhese decisions registered a onli salied by ik wetenals aired When Ingrid arrived at the ait- the Arch of Tramph rig ae _— 
new stage in the growth of socialism and the system of |the budget. “Now southerners’ port shortly after. noon, she wore real moments alone. - 


socialist states; and they further speeded the developments (threaten to fillibuster civil righ's dark glasses and her face was 
and everything else before the ses- solemn, even grim. 


towards peaceful coexistence. se Vesa : | 
But i. ts uneialeer that there was.considereble résie. (508. to death. The nei 79 date} When Jenny's plane finally ya a S or 


— on ‘for adiournment is currently Labor’ rolled to a stop, reporters and pho-/ 
tance to the application of these decisions. There were (p,, , gs. wae 18 pe 


tographers formed a tightly packed 
those, headed apparently by V. M. Molotov, who wanted : mane ate _ ee ee Stud f : 
to “tighten-the’screws” and thus objectively hampered the tices of the latter years of the Stalin leadership, which y 0 


full unfolding of policies to strengthen peace. Clearly, this frequently by-passed the CPSU’s elected bodies. The meet- | | tall ts 


D ai I y Wo rk e> AND aUNDAY ip new Labor Bills Seen! 


group also demanded policies which would have main- ing took the decisive steps already noted. It may be sug- 


sere a oe ro eeations Getwens the Lae ae _ gested, however, that matters might not have even come 
) ) to this pass had a wide public discussion preceded the |}farriman called today for a study 


ALBANY, July 8.—Gov Averell 


The prompt manner in which the recent decisions ; , , 
were greeted in China, Poland and Yugoslavia is some in- meeting, for the Soviet\Communist Party membership and @ problems relating to installment 
dication of the sensitivity of these peoples to the harmful _ the Soviet people undoubtedly support wholeheartedly the 5 Sinieeaae oe ig A! Hes 

policies of Molotov and his associates. This feeling was policies of peaceful coexistence, democratization and the | would be undertaken by his moses 
also reflected by Italian Communist leader Palmiro ie ag raising of living standards. The process of democratization |s1™mer counsel in conjunction with 


atti when he wrote in L Unita July 7 that the CPSU shake- ‘ , f the superintendents of banking and 
up “has knocked down the barriers . . . to the search for requires such public debate; the process of correction OF |insurance. It carries out a recom- 


original roads to socialism,” that it was a move furthering the abuses of Soviet democracy will undoubtedly provide |mendation he made last April when 


os : 3 | es he signed the package mstallment 
a policy of relaxation of tension and peaceftil coexistence” new forms for such public discussion. rear | 


ae il] passed by the 1957 legis- 
and that the reorganization “gave a serious blow to the But this is distinctly subordinate to the historic events |lature. 
forces of conservatism and dogmatism. ’ | themselves—events which will help shape a peaceful world. The governor proposed a five- 
| ° ° | point progr:;n of study: 


. 
TO AMERICAN Marxists the theory of various roads The soviet Union has repeatedly ives cargen OF its | _‘The sale of insurance at manu- 
SCC cniis ee rofound desire for peace. > As last week's events demon- |a] rates even though the financin 
to socialism is not a new one. Premised on the principles of |? : s eae g 
entifj a Cael es MoM .“ r q _ Strate dramatically it pursues firmly policies of peaceful |agency purchases insurance “at a 
par! = Mens nowy Misa ce Pos ’ ako ' ras he co-existence, is —" continuously to raise the stand- ee thus making . profit on 
nim, an we experience O merican iabdor, there nas ards of its own people and compete with other social he sale of insurance even though 


” soieadl iol <paye .. jnot a li 1 broker. | 
evolved the concept of the American road to socialism, systems not by war but in ideas, culture and economic a licensed broker. | 
, —The extent to which so-called 


based on the struggles of the American working class ahd 
; sail ca me he athe progress. | “credit life insurance” is being is- 
its allies within the traditions, customs and peculiarities of . . . cued tn ebsubeniiia witht abide 


the American scene. This concept is now incorporated in i See RO AE f the. aah cial 
on We Americans have a responsibility in this situation. |5#¢s {ot automobiles and’ other 
“ . _ a . ; Je 
the preamble to the Constitution of the Communist Party Ia Nehru’s phrase we have reached the “psychological goods 


of the United States, as adopted by its 16th national con- 99 ce —The inclusion of insurance and 
vention: P y mea for © 3 rnd pare for eran a non-insurance items in a “pack- 
' We who fight for peace, democracy and socialism in Is it not time for the American peopie to act politic- jage as part of an installment sales 
gh * Eee ally — the belligerent policies of Dulles, Radford and contract for automobiles without 


our own land can only view most sympathetically all those ; pe ee disclosure ef the cost of each par 
Knowland? Is it not high time for the people in increas- |ji1; item in the package. “g 


developments in the first land of socialism which * | 
sree 8 the fight for peace and social progress. We ™8 number to he as demand ke > es to A-bomb | — appears, terms for financ- 
view with the warmest thy the efforts of Soviet tests poisoning the worlds atmosphere s it not time jing the sale of insurance on an 

ie eae aie Merge se for the whole trade union movement to follow the ex- |instaliment basis, unrelated to the 


Co ists to maintain inviol uni 7 | 
mmunists to maintain inviolable the unity of the p af ample of labor leaders Walter Reuther, James Carey and gaat 5 cqencnth ‘a taaaceldabandsh 


hich leads th illi i . We vi i 
which leads the 200 million Soviet peoples. We. view wi Joseph Beirne who recently joined 80 other noted Amer- |,,te, of automobiles whereby deal- 


satisfaction—as undoubtedly ' Americans ; | ? 
undoubted A gpnege: mend mmeg sigte icans in demanding an end to the poison tests? And is- 


who do not share our .outlook—the rebuffing of a faction ' ; 
which opposed the steps to a new Geneva, to improved re- 1 NOt necessary ‘to equip our delegates in London with a 
lations with all nations, to heighten the living standards firmn- pe lar mandate fo proceed to a mutually accept- 
» and:democratic rights of the Soviet peoples. able disarmament agreement? - 
| : From gegen g ean tk der er vigorously © + ©: ee . ; . ae i: | aid 
es or a week 4 a meetin iE frp Centra Committee , aa! san , man Tea He. it | Toi ae =e gs will: ; | : 
. (about 200 were present) with al pois of view presented... ab af ne ae any tings strikes are.’ 
This was a departure from certain of the condemned prac- 473 crucial. ones. todayss iy: i+) “peat ‘Hy: ies Ad gs aye : 


— 


by david platt 
A Letter from a Reader 
On “Island in the Sun” 


Dear Mr. Piatt, 


Have been prompted to write you since last week 
when I saw “Island In the Sun. . .” 
Some time back I read review of this picture. I 
cannot say that I find myself in disagreement with what 
you indicate, Mr. Platt, but I must say that I felt then, and 
- feel more certain now, that gererrypg css mr 
your handling of this review #ya@ Bie es 
was extremely limited and § 
lacking in any depth of ar- 
tistic criticism. | 

“Island In the’ Sun” 3 
marked a high point socio- Fe. —@ 
logically in that Hollywood, 2.5 
for the first time, presented a ie 
an inter-racial romance in | i ae 
beauty, dignity and equali- § gee 
"To Mr. Zanuck, should ig 
go unqualified recognition °*@ 
and praise. , 

Your review, so preoccu- Bi Sam 
_ pied with the limitations of “™™ ~~ 
the presentations, added JOAN FONTAINE 
this in the quality of an addendum . .. your Iast sentence, 
“I believe. 

Despite the rapidly changing social climate, it still 
unfortunately, requires courage and integrity to break 
through the movie pattern of “color-line” love. 

Further, as one cites praise due, I would not omit the 
long and ceaseless efforts of those in the arts as well as the 
public generally whose long lines of individual and organ- 
ized energies have worked to combat the discriminatory 
stereotype in cultural pursuits, and continue to do so. 
These efforts have h to make it possible for Mr. Za- 
nuck to undertake such a filming. 

On other aspects of the movie. Here, Mr. Platt, I 
found your review almost completely lacking. 

Frankly I did not think it was what one would call a 
good film. It was beautiful in its shots of the West Indies. 
I have visited there and found it most authentic and love- 


ly. 

However, this is hardly enough. The characterizations 
were all, with the exception of the character portrayed by 
James Mason, very very shallow and a 

The story was diffuse, and one had considerable 
difficulty keeping ‘track of the many pairs of romancers 
and the many threads which should have hung together 
but frequently involved chasing by the viewer to bring 
them. back to each_other. 

The_ essential content around the electoral struggle 
in the movie could have been. emotionally charged with 
feeling and meaning, but it emerged like a string of words 
pouring forth from the mouth of one whose duty is to 
mouth the words. 

Mr. Belafonte is a fine singer, and it would be much 
better if he would not attempt such endeavors in acting. 

I feel that to omit such criticism from a review of this 
picture is not being fair to Mr. Belafonte. Just to pour 
praise onto him is-not being honest, and carries an under- 
current of patronization for this accomplished artist. 


I felt that while much of the casting was poor, this. 


was the most serious error. 

The characterization of the union organizer was most 
shallow to begin with, and then Mr. Belafonte’s acting 
es it the finishing touches. I feel so strongly about this 

cause the production of such a movie, historic in its 
sociological quality, should have had the best and been 
the best just because of this. 

Unfortunately, the casting in general was very poor. 
To put any actor alongside James Mason is risky. To put 
next to Mr. Mason actors of less experience and less ability 
is not fair for either the picture or the actors themselves. 
Even Joan Fontaine was not her usual self. For such a fine 
actress, there was in this a strange wooden quality. Doro- 
thy Dandridge is very beautiful and this romance has at 
least a tenderness which is lacking to that of the Belafonte- 
Fontaine one. But all is extremely nebulous, and for much 
of this the writing and direction needs to be examined, not 
just the acting. To me, the most comprehensible character 
was that played by James Mason. While not the admirable 
hero fo this film, his presentation and his excellent acting 


give credence to the characterization. Mason reaches an 


audience. No one else does. 
The story of the “Island in the Sun” is a familiar one to 


residents of the West Indies. Its meaning for us in the United States’ 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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|\Movies, Theatre — 


‘All-star Baseball Game, WRCA 


TV 


All-star baseball Game from Busch 
Stadium, St. Louis (4) 2:15 
News (2) 7 to 7:30 : 
Movie: Carefree with Ginger Rog- 
ers, Fred Astair (9) 7:30 and 10 
Phil Silvers (2) 8 
Tuesday Night Movie— Count of 
Monte Cristo — full length film 
with Robert Donat (11) 8 
Entertainment Press Conference 
(5) 8:30 
$64,000 Question (2) 10. | 
Nat King-Cole Show (4) 10 to 10:30 
Spike Jones Show (2) 10:30 
Nightbeat interviews tenor Jan 
Kiepura (5) 11 
RADIO 


2:15 

Edward Morgan AFL CIO news 
WABC 7 pm 

Evenings by the River, East River 


4 


—_ 


>F a. 


. 
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? 
° 
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Park Coneert WNYC 8:30 
Schuman Violin Concerto in D) 
WOXR 8 
Music from Studio X WOR-9. 
The Operaphile WFUV-FM 9 to | 
10 | 


Best of Conversation WRCA 10:05) 


‘Childhood of Maxim Gorky (re- 


| vival), Cameo 


MOVIES | 


Red Balloon and Lost Continent, 
Beacon 

Prince and Showgirl, Radio City 

Island in the Sun, Roxy 

Gold of Naples, Apollo 42nd 

Bachelor Party, Loew's theatres 

Naked Eye, and 12 Angry Men, 
Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Nana, Little Carnegie 


‘Lust for Life, Loew's Theatres— 

‘Starts Wednesday. 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Renae See, Se ae ee 

vo 

‘Face in the Crowd, Globe 
DRAMA r 

Visit To\a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, Actor's Playhouse . 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Lil Abner, St. James 

ag Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
es 


elen | 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
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Soviet 


By WM. Z, FOSTER 

In his latest book, The Truth 
About Hungary, Herbert Ap- 
theker has added another to the 
long list of his notable Marxist 
historical studies and analyses. 
One wonders how, in such a 
short , he was able to 
assemble this amazing mass of 
statistical and others informative 
way 2 to tie. it all 
in well-organized a - 
etrating analysis. We may all be 
proud of this book. 

Has Aptheker in his book 
lived he to its very comprehen- 
sive title? Has he told us the 
truth about Hungary? 

In my opinion he has done 
so. Of course, many other 
angles of the complex subject 
could be handled in the book, 
but he has marshalled the es- 
sential facts and provided the 
needful explanations of them, 
in order to give ane a sound un- 
derstanding of the difficult Hun- 

rian situation. It is a book 

at deserves a close reading by 
every student of international 
developments. | 

Among the basic matters that 
Aptheker makes clear in_ the 
book are: the historical back- 

ound of the Hungarian Revo- 
ution; the immediate cause and 
devel t of that Revolu- 
tion; the forces leading to the 
setting, up of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Democracy; the early suc- 
cesses of this regime; its partici- 
pation in the world fight of the 
peace forces against the danger 
of war in the cold war; the 
deadly bureaucratic errors of the 
Rakosi government; the apie 
incorrect dealing of Stalin wit 
Hungary; the development of 
the Hungarian workers and 

ple’s. justified grievances; the 
orces leading to the holding of 
street demonstrations in Hun- 
arian cities; the seizure of the 
adership of this people's move- 
ment by counter-revolutionary 
forces and its transformation into 
a counter-revolutionary a : 
the advent and role of the Kadar 
Government; the facts about the 
occupation of Hungary 

to prevent otherwise certain 
outbreak of a grave danger of 
fascism and war in Eastern 


| Europe, and the sinister, provoc- 


ative role played by American 
imperialism in the winis affair. 

n all these, and in the many 
other rich facets of the book, 
Aptheker does an excellent job 


: ? ) « ee ; | 5 rs > - 
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ean situation understandably 
clear. ’ 
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on 
world-wide campaign 
it the USSR and work 
ism in general around 
tion of Hungary. One of 
f this was the 


: 


z3 


er about Hungary. This was an 
act of frustration on account of 


tion and war throughout Eastern 
Europe. | 
Aptheker’s The Truth About 
Hungary, is a very effective an- 
swer to this tissue of anti-Soviet | 
vilification and warmongering. 
It is highly important for the 
Left to point out the malignancy 
of the offensive in the United 
Nations regarding Hungary. But 
this can be done effectively only 
if we also refute con y 
the specific charges made in thi 
indictment against the USSR, 
namely, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment deliberately and unprovok- 
edly overthrew a~ democratic 
overnment in Hungary and poe- 
itically enslaved the people of 
that country. 
In his book, Aptheker furnish- 
‘es the detailed and authentic an- 
swer to this slander, making it 
clear that to put out the counter- 
revolutionary fire by the Soviet 
Army was a grim necessity, dic- 
tated by the imperative inter- 
ests of world peace, world de- 
mocracy, and world socialism. 
Even Tito, who is no ardent sup- 
rter of Soviet foreign policy, 
rankly admitted this fact in his 
TV interview a few days apo. 
One does not need to + 
rophet to foresee that Apthe- 
ers book, “The Truth About 
Hungary,” will be circulated far 
and wide in many countries by 
labor and its allies, as contain- 
ing the basic explanation of the 
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From London 


(Concluded from yesterday) 
By CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


LONDON — The mediocrity 
and lack of realism in Brit- 
ish non-war films was epitomised 
in the sale of the famous 
Ealing Studios and their con- 
tents in January 1956, in order to 
liquidate a debt to the National 
Film Finance Corporation. Sir 
Michael Balcon, Eaiing’s produc- 
tion chief, is now working for the 
American M-G-M British studios, 
though he has firmly declared that 
this will not make any difference 
to the type of subject he proposed 
making. 

The uncertain economic position 
of British film production—due at 
that time to uncertainty about the 
form of film legislation—has caused, 
producers to be conservative and 
shy away from realism and ry Yo 
ment, Apart from A Town 
Alice and Private’s al- 
ready mentioned, films from Brit- 
ish studios shown in 1956 worthy 
of note_are really only Richard III 
and Moby Dick (which was made 


by an American company). The 
number of British films 


number of 


f 


in making the tangled Hungari- 


Hungarian situation. 


Trends in the British Movie Industry 


feature films of all nationalities|'a week's ess work per picture 


registered with the Board of ‘Trade 
since then has also — decreased. 
British films last year not only did 
not maintain their relation to the 
total registered, but dropped in 
proportion. 2 
HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY 

This decrease has been particu- 
larly hard on the workers who pro- 
duced them, because of quite 
startling evidence of increased pro- 
ductivity. ‘While the trend in. Hol- 


lywood has been towards fewer 
and more lavish movies, Britain. 
seems to have,produced fewer and 


cheaper films .. . 


The decreasing average cost to 
below £100,000 should viewed 
against a background of rising 
cost of living in Britain. Contin- 
ued rationalisation by private en 
terprise on its own initiative and 
at the insistance of the N.F.F.C. 
has been responsible. Fewer films 
have exceeded their budgets, and 
the average time.of shooting has 
decreased (on NF F.C assisted pie- 
tures) from 50 days in the year 
up to $1.3.54 to, 46 days the fol- 

ing year ar days the next. 
so 


° ~ 


‘each year... 
TRADE UNION ACTIVITY 

For the first time in many years 
the six film trade unions came to- 


gether and put forward a common 
policy on the many problems of the 
industry; these varied from de- 
mands for increased assistance for 
British films to the reduction of 
entertainment tax, where a British 
film is shown, 

The most far-going proposal 
was that the state should acquire a 


and booking power to the present 
main circuits; this was hardly elab- 
orated, and was, of course, at- 
tacked by those whom- any -sug- 
gestion of state control is anathe- 
ma; it found support, however, in 
quarters from which the unions 
had not expected any réaction, for 
it was welcomed by representatives 
of foreign film industries who have 
not been able to make much head- 
way in getting their films shown 
in Britain, due to the twin opposi- 


circuits. 
The. six-union report welcomed 


circuit of cinemas. equal in size . 


tion of American’ supremacy overt 
British cinemas and resistance from 


“much more serious attempts” by 
the British iat. tends sad Coben 


al eet . 


- 
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Daily Worker, New York, Tuesday, July 9, 1987 __ 
AS | SEE IT FROM HERE {BRITISH Girard oncce — 
JEANNIE — \cNeMA (termes | etc 


> | take him out of Japanese trial juris- he loft: the serelne 
By Jesus Colén (Continued from Page 6) —_ [diction but to have him freed from e:! Aneniy Poul Wal 
: ' he ment, under which the British in-|Army custody. 2 setae 4 2 on 
We will call her Jeannie, which of course, is not her name. See , ie er be said the French. Governthent is 
One day she came to the office of our Daily Worker and said: |@UStrY elped _ Other industries} | Much of the early arguments be-l}eing asked to return the couple 
“What can I do to help? I will have a few hours free every day struggle to obtain their independ- fore the court focused on whether!,, the U.S. for trial. He ‘said, how- 
for many weeks to come. I wish to give them to our paper.” After |©2C° by aa oi some form of) Girard lured the woman into range. ever, that French law views es- 
@ pause she added, “Let me tell you so there will be no misunder- reciprocal trading. Not only do Rankin said the question of “en- pionage as a political rather than 
standing, that I don’t like your” . . . And here | fAmeri¢an companies keep @ strong /ticement” was important to thela criminal offense and that extra- 
she went into a rather Jong list of things she did . ett — ct one on Our ag h but Bens | case. He said it had a bearing onidition laws may not apply. The 
not like about our paper. While she kept on cae si is SS hi ch films in DYitts st 108,/| the Government's decision to waive couple's last known French ad-- 
enumerating many of our weaknesses — many of Ff. apy | Wh count as “British” under prosecution of Girard by court-| dress was given as 32 Rue Mazarin 
which we knew —I noticed that she kept saying © peg the quota laws, but which are} martial and turn him over to Faden. gi s rin, 
our r. She also informed us that she is not a (tae) mr usually marketed as American in} Rankin said the Government has The ‘couple ‘was said to have 
per wt ae i eorty. She just wanted to help aa ae |the U.S. cinemas. The Anglo-| stipulated, however, that the kill- been married in Washington in 
our paper with all its faults and virtues. So for — * American Film Agreement en- ing occurred “in performance of) 1243 and again in New York in 
sabe for months, Jeannie kept coming in to > (i mee ag aa pr ow pictures / duty” by Girard. 1945. The Government’ had no 
do her three or four hours of voluntary work, — = Ss here, so that they can use up : 7 ine 
eons filing doing anything that had to be fa a ‘earnings from Hollywood films PE oan eas — th adeeb oes Ziatovski was said to have/ 
leannie fee dl to prefer the jobs that, after and the number of such films has ~ gansta: eae Justice: Jo /Dutch resident of the Netherlands 
a sober estimate of hours and effort, you know will take many, |been increasing. Judge Hugo Bila ch diterjected to ete where she had served 
many weeks to finish. | PROFITS ask: “How could it be in the per- igo 
can see her now, coming to work always at the very minute A ee ee 4 roan af duty?” Pe The. 35 overt acts of the indict- 
of the time she said the day before she would be in. Then she .™ asinine git. 2 sta Rankin replied that it could be ment begin with an alleged meet- 
would take ene copy of the day's Daily Worker from the top of the from the figures of productivity | i. the line of official duty even ing between Soble, the confessed 
counter in the front office, lay down a time in ihe vn of the paper, jon British films, Rank and other | though no officer instructed Gi- SPY: and the late Russian chief of 
(she would not think of accepting it free), anc proceed to her place major producers are finding profits’ rard “te perform. this act.” tig police, pet mg ae Beria, 
re . a morgue where she began immediately to give her |;, the limited number of films! Rankin nid a sealed affidavit ve fs raged oy he y — 
ime to the ily. ' ee ee in t . ins state- ’ 
We noticed that she was a thorough reader of our Daily Worker made in their British studies. Sec- lave Svea Sears rage wo Th go, When he was allegedly summoned 
and The Worker. Next day when she came in, she would argue ondly, they are findiaz profits in meident that Cirard and a com-|-” New York from Hollywood by 
| a member of the spy-ring. 


about every editorial, column or the angle given to any piece of news imported continental pictures. To-/ panion actually threw out empty 

in our 2 Re os she got — — ogi about something written, gether these British and continent-|cartridge cases for the Japanese, in- Pong Moe. ragi2e> ———. that 
she would send a letter to “Speak Your Piece.” . ah? | “es . ‘cluding slain Mrs. Naka Sakai, to,Mrs. Zlatovski met with Soble in 
al films enable the Rank Organiza- | CUS : New York in December. 1945, and. 


eannie always worked with a smile on her face. You could |,. ee il fi 
“agers | + eal 't e@ hack : ,| pick up en a firing r ork 
say that Jeannie’s smile was a serious smile. It was a smile full of acon Seepee wh es Fie The High Court took the case gave him information on Indonesia 


meaning and of knowledge. She would keep on smiling as she would | Americans. The British Film Pro.|U2der @dvisment after listening to. on her OSS work there. 
Se iy . wey pea discussion with you on questions oa which | ducers’ A iation. a d vi < hi four hours of argument. Befo it charges that in October, 1947, 
on Wher slp og Jeannie, you had te measure every word |Rank Organization, has made im |"°cessing, * told Girard's attorneys} when Zlatovski was an officer of 
: sry yee Sct at coerapiesargabamatt Ble yar pikes yh wret portant agreements for’ the ex-|' submit by tomorrow morning the U.S. Army and Mrs. Zlatovski 
you mee eg! fay dese. aig tpilaabor pusdirar on bein eo 9 change of films with the Italian|4 Memorandum citing authorities a U.S. government employe, the 
Marxist patene 4 you i. much as forgot a aa ia aa haan and French industries within ther then gps mie — neha ‘wage 308 : ee a rnd 
ars ast vear—fr: ecision could come anytimelficer. The are 
quotation. Gently, smilingly but firmly, she would call to attention mechan ba: wage: rT Ewopean|* shat. indictment shootin bil pee 
to it. .. Yes. Jeannie was as exact in her quotations, as she was in . . | ) et re fe 
sh filing and eon Ae This, 1 grant, is be all you need for crea- Films are an industry where! bere 5 me agg mnt Deas - Paris to give further in- 
1 ; § re y Judge F -|formation on U.S. defenses to a 


tive Marxism — Leninism — as applied to present American life and much time and money are tlab-| when he vked that ‘the’ Russ 
ae RE ial ; ; : ses ; : tely spent on publicit artic-j|.° — t ussian agent. 
experience. But we all have to admit that Jeannie had quite a bit (@*'y Spe Pp Y, .partie-\) ot tliemahtonaal : rae ‘i 
on thee tea ay ey Hollywood firms with} ot ee nile meee: . —— i — couple is charged with 
First she had an unshakeable faith in by ny and historic picture arge cen ie in ocd heen SAE i” te _* case! ; : an | chia ae 
grand role of the working class all over the world. Jeannie was (P**™te- Despi i mos "™\by “some small boy in the’ State vk” 7 ta ' 
Zatovski's . military intelligence 


P Bf ; studi ' portant factor is the audience—' 
convinced — like anyone who had read and studied a few pamp- dil tidied aadiimaen. deen da: the | Department. work and Mrs. Zlatovski’s gevern- 


hlets on socialism — that socialism — at some future time — will ; - ue | 

come te be the law of life in these United States. So regardless of mona the rising cost of living and]. ine BS, imo le . - Catan ment employment xf Europe—on 

the many arguments and differences between herself and our paper, f ~ — ue headaches |“ 4 sharply - military secrets, on U.S. counter- 

she was a to come to work voluntarily helping our Daily ed m-makers = British as well “That “is i bint te’ tints MO erp operations, on escapees 

Worker every day im the best way she knew how. as American studios, } ie ong.” Robi ss sealenaeial to the west, and on the ‘sexual 
There are many ways of helping our paper. Spending a few More and more the producers; “He may be.” Frankfu wreate nati and drinking habits” of U.S. In- 

dollars every once in a while is one way. Doing what a few women (are benig forced to give the pub- “but you can le eameehdine te MO ber agents. 

are doing: taking thirty or forty papers and going from house to Tie better pictures (though often remarks. This is a serious matter.” Spy reports allegedly were made 

house in the neighborhoods is «another way. The latter way has ‘the quality is only skin-deep). So- “Very well,” said Robinson ‘ jin Vienna, Paris, Yugoslavia, New 


proved to many what we in the paper already knew. That there ‘cial topics, which had been al- , 1 | York, and Switzerland. Zlatovski - 


oof were needed, the women and some men, especially in the : _ 4 : : icemen tssion to Yugoslavia to report to 
- ricultural districts of the country, are giving us that proof. Many ‘coming out of Hollywood, whic A pera PP sente vgaeye Rpt: ex- the Russians on the Tito Govern- 
of these men and women—like Jeannie working voluntarily in our |W@S once called a-factory for mak- change Frankfurter demanded-|™e@t operations. | 
office, disagree most forcefully with many an article that has ap- ™8 dreams. ; “You think that any member of| The indictment charges the 
peared in our paper. But they have very logically come to the | British comedies in 1957 are) this court needs to. be instructed|couple was paid monthly by Soble 
conclusion that riding the paper of what seems to be errors in |Progress by taking the mickey out); constitutional rights?” in funds furnished by Soviet 
their opinion, does not mean that we all have to sit down and see following the success of Private’s; Bobinson who was critical. of agents. : 
the paper destroyed through our lack of enthusiasm and a little of established jnstitutions like the the Japanese civilization, protested EO Ue aa ae 
effort to build its circulation. legal profession (Brothers-In-Law), that the  status-of-forces a .|ment, they will also .vote against 
One mornitg when Jeannie came in, I informed her that we |the Navy (Carry On Admiral), and} nt permit U.S. servicemen ~ wt the bill itself, even if the amend- 
did not have any money to buy some necessary manila envelopes |the cinema industry itself (The), ned over to countries with fring ment. is adopted—if the bill ever 
she needed to continue her work in the paper's morgue. A box of |Smallest Show on Earth). The peo- squads and guillotines . comes to a vote. 
those envelopes cost about’ ten dollars. It was one of those days in |ple are beginning to decide what “The eisai Utah ‘ial a firin This w: de clear bv th 
which we were all anxiously waiting to see what the mail would screen fare they are going to have, nad, doce #2" inte ed Chi i hp sg oll wh , es or 
bring in order to chart our daily expenses accordinfly. but there is plenty more scope for “a ae! rpos gen of Sen. | wage ree = imec 
Jeannie went out of the office. : '|improvement. Aes & ngewe, Ea, ti of 
Later that day she returned with the ten dollar box of manila |(Reprinted from “World News, | e maa Fi Fae oF sawn yp he ed r) a 
envelopes. “A gift for our paper” Jeannie said, raising the box of London.) | Civil | Ne Bs oy sa Ra Sor me ree 
Oh, oad a = gp the paper gets some money. I am sure that Scherman at Stadium pbs had sup ported the civil 
you shall have your ten dollars back. It seems to me it is more than | (Centinued from Page 1) — bul th Bis 0 pales: are 
enough for you te-put in long hours of ‘voluntary work on the PEELS ‘ee lil which a bs se t h rg ‘lid "The 
Daily without having to spend money of vour own,’ I said. re a ee ae ¢ << n semi che Soult oe i wh $4 * sad 
“I do not want the ten dollars back.” said Jeannie firmly. And Rasy ——_—- hg ‘ i gages se “area shanti ete ma 3 rw emg 
pag iste: oneal I . "ey I can do for our paper.” oe ee tintun 6 e right eat sai SS Et 
“You are an angel.” I said. Gos i | ces a 1 @. 
“Oh, watch out - polly you are reverting into idealism.” Jeannie eee “i, to woe = for the: fight Pan ae yan gig 30 — 
hurried to answer me. Always the smiling exact Jeannie, — a s “ubh bodes wee pa orcs “Pah OR <5 
In whatever city you are now, and even if somebody joins you ou ithe. aivat the te in the bill of opening at noon, the Sdinste will 
in your smiling accusation of idealism against me in tomorrow's ies wee rd pean HEP aso ag, PORTO ERR a Ree 
mail, I still repeat: “Jeannie, you are an angel. 4 Bad lations of civil rights. Feesens vin}. Sem: Wayne Morse (D-Ore) in 
x ; jlating’ sueh injunctions, aimed at the course of the debate said he 


MOVIES TV AND | otecting the right © vote, would, would offer a motion later te send 
| eee : fe subject to trials for contempt) the civil rights bill back to the Sen- 

oF ) . of court without a We. ate Judiciary Committee with in- 
(Continued from Page 6) — : Sen. Joseph C. ‘structions to send it to the floor 


is more than ebvious. For its presentation from Hollywood I am : Es | Wyo), a professed 
truly grateful. <I wonder, though, whether the artists, director and ; ' civil rights legislation, 
ucer of this film do not deserve from centers of Marxist cultural | — an amendment to provide for jury, Consent. pars 

criticism: something which is more profound and therefore sna | i trials in ‘contempt cases Be cas by : 
more constructive for their efferts. I would want to look forward — wey out of the bill. Classified Ads ~ 
to more movies of this type—but better ones. , However, the Dixiecrat bloc has}. | = oss. 

Sincerely, , 

-* BROOKLYN READER, 
July 5, 1957. 


explanation of the two ceremonies, 


such as trade union problems, are! 
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There's only one thing wrong with the above piece of criticism. 
It was directed to the wrong party. Brooklyn reader couldn't have © 
read my review of “Island in the Sun.” It hasn't re ye. It | 
will, in a day or two. I am seeing the picture this oon.—D.P.) 
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ALTHEA REACHES THE SUMMIT 


If WAS A LONG, precipitous climb for the 
daughter, but after more than a decade of gag by finally reached 
the summit, climaxing an epochal chapter in the annals of sports. 
What Althea Gibson felt or thought at the precise moment when her 
lifelong ambition became a reality — I don’t know. But her elation 


must have been boundless. | 

Last Saturday, with the sun blazing down at a torrid above-90 
ature, the slender young woman from Harlem faced 
her moment of destiny. She stood poised at center. court, seeking 
. the unofficial world tennis title, the elusive and coveted Wimbledon 
crown which had been snatched from her gras only one year me 
Facing her across the net was an irrepressible blonde of equally 
humble background — Darlene Hard, a 21-year-old waitress from 
Montebello, Cahfornia. Three times before, Miss Hard had tasted 
defeat at the hands of the hard-hitting New Yorker, But at Wimble- 
don, the bouncy, ebuillent Californian had been playing the tennis 
of her life and was given a good chance to upset top-seeded Althea. 
What happened is history. 

After the match, 29-year-old Althea Gibson stood before the 
queen of England and received her shining gold- cup, designated 
reigning queen of the net world. Her success added new luster to 
tarnished and overworked descriptives like “stirring , “inspiring 
and “eventful”. Her accomplishment goes far beyond the narrow 
limits of the sport itself. 

Win, lose or draw, the career of Althea Gibson would have been 
brilliantly realized. Victory only made it sweeter. 

. 


gare ge mechanic's 


degree temper 


‘The path had not been easy for Althea Gibson. From the very 
beginning it had been over-strewn with towering, discouraging ob- 
stacles. Many bleak moments, many despairing turns where someone 
of lesser mettle would probably have called it quits. The final goals 
had come so tantalizingly clese attimes—on to stretch on further 
into infinity. 

Many observers have likened Althea Gibson’s tennis saga to 
Jackie Robinson im baseball. Correctly so, in my opinion. There are 
many outstanding parallels in the journey of Brooklyn's great 
baseball star and Harlem’s rangy tennis ace. If anything, Althea has 
had the harder of the sledding. Jackie, at least, performed in a mass 
sport subject to the democratic pressures of a mass public. Althea 
participated in a game snobbish in both its origin, its surroundings 
and, to a much lesser extent — its appeal. 

Althea’s sports beginnin 
Harlem some 13 years after & family brought her from Sumpter, 
South Carolina at the age of one. The oldest of four children, she 
was first spied on the playgrounds of Harlem, tom-boyish and pro- 
ficient in mary sports, but especially a whiz at paddle tennis.. She 
was urged to take up tennis by those impressed with her potentials. 


Bandleader Buddy Walker oe her first tennis racquet and Fred 


ber “nm coach at the Cosmopolitan Tennis Club in Harlem, taught 
ier the rudiments of the sport, At the age of 14, she was playing 
in the park and Negro tourneys, impressing tennis followers with her 
strong overhead game, speed and versatile strokes. Eventual cham- 
ate Pet were predicted by all her admirers. The only réservation 
was whether she would be able to get the exclusive club and major 
tourney experience so necessary for big time tennis success. These 
were the dive of the exclusive tennis clubs with their “Caucasian 
only” rules. So the promising Harlem girl was extremely limited in 
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New York, Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


The weather expects to be right 
for the All-Star game today, at St. 
Louis, the National League is a/jl 
slight favorite, and the burning 
question is—who will be the start. 
ing pitcl.ers? 


double-talker as the American 
7 leader as the’ New York 
Yankees’ manager, appeared _|like- 
ily to send Cleveland’s right hand 
‘ed ace, Early Wynn (11-9), to the 
sion Since there are only two 
left-handed hitters in the nation’s 
ae lineup, Stengel would 
probably shy away from a south- 
paw. 

Walt - Alston, boss of the Na- 
‘tionals and manager of the Brook- 
‘lyn Dodgers on an everyday basis, 
'was expected -to call on hawk-nos- 


All-Star clash today; 
and Spahn possible starters 


were forecast for some 31,000 fans 


than twice that many tried, and 
failed, to get tickets. They, alon 
with millions of others, can oolal 


Casey Stengel, as much of a Ts ae on television and radio 


and their current. batting averages: 


Fox, Chica 
timore (.2 
Detroit (.253); LF- Williams Bos- 
ton (.349); CF Mickey Mantle New 
York (.377); RF Al Kaline Detroit 
(.282); and C Berra New York 


yon 


3B Hoek Cincinnati (.295); SS Ro 
McMillan Cincinnati 8 LF 


to be on hand for the 
Frank Robinson Cincinnati sai, 


:30 P.M. (CDT) game and more 
CF Willie Mays New York (321 
RF Hank Aaron Milwaukee (.340 
and Ed Bailey Cincinnati ees 

The National Lea pi g 
staff includes Clem Labine, Brook- 
iyn (3-4); Larry Jackson St. Louig 
(10-4); Jack Sanford Philadelphia 
(9-2); Spahn Milwaukee (8-6); Lew 
Burdette Milwaukee (5-6); Curt 
Simmons Philadelphia and Johnny 
Antonelli New York (6-7). 

The American League mound 
corps: Jim Bunning Detroit (9-2); 
Bobby Shantz New York (9-1); Bil- 
229). ly Loes Baltimore (9-3); Billy 
For the Nationals: Pierce Chicago (11-6); Don Mossi 
1B Musial St. Louis (.345); 2B)/Cleveland (6-2); Wynn Cleveland 


The American League starters 


1B Wertz, Cleveland (.304); 2B 
(.324); 3B Kell, Bal- 
); SS Harvey Kuenn, 


Johnny Temple Cincinnati .(284);!(11-9); and Bob Grim New York. 


ed lefty Warren Spahn (8-6). The 


a 


Starting field lineups in All-Star game: on 


‘to be a good bet to hold su 
‘ters from the port side as Yogi 


liams in check. 
| Stan Musial of the St. Louis Car- 


is traced to the teeming streets of | 


‘fifth. The only freshman on either 


Milwaukee Braves hu 

Te pred) AMERICAN LEAGUE 

HARVEY KUENN, Tigers, ss 

NELLIE FOX, White Sox, 2b 
AL KALINE, Tigers, rf 
MICKEY MANTLE, Yankees, cf 
TED WILLIAMS, Red Sox, If 
VIC WERTZ, Indians, 1b 
YOGI BERRA, Yankees, c 
GEORGE KELL, Orioles, 3b 


‘Berra, Vic, Wertz and Ted Wil- 


dinals and Williams, who terrifies 
pitchers on the field and every- 
body else off it, are the grandpap- 
py types in the lineups. This will 
‘be Stan’s 14th appearance in the 
‘classic and the 13th for Ted. 

| Musial is having one of his great- 
‘est years and the Boston belter is 


Dascoli to 3b). - 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
JOHNNY TEMPLE, Reds, 2b 
HANK AARON, Braves, rf 
STAN MUSIAL, Cards, Ib 
WILLIE MAYS, Giants, cf 
FRANK ROBINSON, Reds, If 
ED BAILEY, Reds, c 

DON HOAK, Reds, 3b 

ROY McMILLAN, Reds, ss 


Umpires — Frank Dascoli, NL, plate; Larry Napp, AL, ib; Hal 
Dixon, NL, 2b; John Stevens, AL, 3b; Stan Landes, NL, and Nestor 
Chylak, AL, foul lines. (After 412 innings, Stevens goes to plate and 


in the thick of the batting and 
home run race. 

| Other All-Star old-timers are: 
Yor Berra in his eighth, George 
‘Kell, the-sixth, and Nellie Fox, the 


starting linéup is Cincinnati third- 
baseman Don Hoak. 

Several factors contribute to the 
slim edge the Nationals have. They 
will be seeking their seventh vic- 


AUSSIES WEEP, U.S. CLAPS 
AS LEW HOAD TURNS PRO 


| Yew Hoad’s leap to professional! of the seven challenge rounds. 


tennis ranks may cause mourning) 
in Australia, but it brings hope to, without Hoad and Rosewall is the 


officials of the U.S. Lawn Tennis| big question. The Aussies still have 


Whether they can do it again 


Association — hope of recapturing) able amatéur players, but none 
the Davis Cup next December. who has gone through the pressure 
Since Australia kept the Cup by of a challenge round. Ashley Coop- 
blanking the star-spangled team,) er, although only 20, lost to Hoad 
5-0, at Adelaide last December,| in the final at ~.Wimbledon last 
Ken Rosewall and Hoad — main-| week. Cooper won the Australian 
stays of Aussie Cup forces for the! singles title this year in a tourney 
t four years—decided to play|where Hoad was off form. 
= money. Rosewall turned pro} Cooper, Neale Fraser and Mal- 
shortly after the Adelaide sweep! colm Anderson are the hopes upon 
and now Hoad is joining him under; which the new Aussie team will 
the Jack Kramer banner. be built. With possible assists from 
Australia must now depend up-| Mervyn Rose and Roy Emerson. 
on a new team to defend against) Southpaw Fraser is the most exper- 
the United States or whatever ienced man among the five. He is 
country reaches the cliallenge; an excellent doubles -player, and 
round. Officially about 32 natigqns king see will team with ~—— 
compete each year in the Ameri-|for that assignment in Cup play. 
can, European and Eastern zones} Meanwhile, the U.S. team that 
for the big one. But since 1946, it/lost at Adelaide in December, may 


her quest for experience. She persevered and fared excellently in tory in the last eight games of the 
competition against some of the nation’s best players whenever she |inter-League rivalry and they will 
received the opportunity. In 1947 she won her first national Negro |},, playing in a National League 
pe 5. Sugar Ray Robinson and many others granted finan- I park. Also, their combined batting 
‘ial assistance. ners at ' 

In 1950, at the age of 22 when most first-rank tennis stars are p Rieke gala hea poy above te 
well on the way to tourney fame and peak development, the big Going .for Bue “Reneiriniiin Seciies, 
chance came. for Althea. At present many big journals applauding |eyer ig an overall advantage of 
Althea’s Wimbledon success don’t find it “sporting” to refer back to | 13.10 in the big game, which dates 
how this first success was achieved. It would be nice for me also to |pack to 1933 and skips only the 
look- back and pay tribute to the level-headedness of American tennis ‘yore year of 1945. Some of their 
officials who immediately recognized the championship caliber of the | jeft-handed swingers will be efe- 
Negro player and gave her encouragement and opportunity. But ing the chummy right-field stands 
that’s not the way it happened. Not on your life! at Busch Stadium with a happy 

Althea Gibson got her first chance to compete in U. S. Nationals | gleam “It is only 310 feet down 
at staid Forest Hills only after a loud and bitter uproar demanded | the foul line to the screen. 
her admittance. The successful campaign was given a resounding This will be the third All-Star 
assist by former tennis great Alice Marble, who, without mincing game for St. Louis and it will be 
any words, lambasted U. S. Lawn officials for hedging on Althea’s (4 ;ybber game as far as the city 
application, The four-time National Singles champion and all-time | is concerned. The now - defunct 


Wimbledon star told the a? officials that the future of tennis 
was in jeopardy if Althea was denied admittance because of her race. 
“Althea has proved that she is better than many players allowed 
to play in former tournaments,” Miss Marble Socssod in a public 
ee “It will be a disgrace if she is turned down because of 
r race. : 
“The case is before the public,” Miss Marble continued, “and if 
they turn their backs on her tennis will take the rap. The average 
never realized that there was a ‘no Negroes allowed’ sign up 
* the Nationals before, but_now they do and, they don’t like.” 
There was no question about Althea’s right to compete, Miss 
Marble added. 
“She reached the finals of the National Indoors Tournament 
before losing to Nancy Chafee which is proof of her ability. . .” 
) Referring a well-known Forest Hills rule which limited entries 
to those tennis clubs with a restricted ‘Caucasian’ membership, Miss 
Marble commented: 
“It's a wonder that Althea has developed into such a strong 
layer without benefit of junior competition. She has an exceptional 
forehand and a deadly, net game. About two years in all major tourn- 
aments against the best competition and America might have the 
first Negro National Tennis Champion.” 
_ The sense of these words have proven prophetic. 
- : 


Although Althea was shunted to a “clubhouse” court in her first 
appearance at Forest Hills, she almost accomplished one of the big- 
upsets in tennis. After taking her first contest from tennis veteran 
arbara Knapp of Britain, she was on the way to defeating high- 
ranked tennis champion, Louise. Brough, when a two-day postpone- 
ment because of rain helped thwart her bid. es ae : 
From that moment, Althea’s-career has ‘been brilliant — ‘although 


-__ 


Browns were hosts for an American 
League, 5-2 victory in 1948 and 
the Cards entertained for a 4-0 
National Victory in 1940, 


and Australia fighting it 
challenge round. 


Temperatures in the upper 80's 


uneven, During her many years of major tourney competition, her 
lack of early tourney experience was yed in erratic ply: When 
at her best, she was peerless. At worst she was erratic. She held her 
own amidst the brilliant array of young and veteran tennis stars like 
Maureen Connolly, Doris Hart, Louise Brough, Beverly Baker and 
Shirley Fry, but the big ones, Forrest Hills and Wimbledon, re- 
mained out of grasp. In 1955 she almost gave up, but an invitation 
to participate in-a world-wide tennis tour changed her mind, and 
proved to be an eventtul decision. 

Faced with a steady diet of competition against the world’s 
best tennis stars, her steady game sharpened, her confidence rose 
and she developed into one of the greatest plavers in the game. 

Once ag 
titles eo hand, snatched by the-cool-playing veteran, Shirley 
Fry of ida. Miss Fry laid down her net after this double-victory 
and left Althea the top-ranked player in the world. Last Saturday 

the 29-year-old maiden from the sidewalks of Harlem lived up to her 
ranking, becoming the first of her r 
tennis world. The U. S. National 
remaining goal. But it matters not whether : 
one or go on to win many others— Althea has already written: 
“Mission Accomplished.” 


’ | ad ‘ 7 
. Hate te go with the favorite . . . but I'm sticking 
National League to win the All-Star game today — R. W. ' 


r. 


has been only the United States 
out in the 
| ‘one U.S. 

And, starting with 1950, the 
Aussies beat the Americans in six 


be bolstered this year by the re- 
turn of Ham Richardson, number 

layer, who finishes his 
studies at bxford U., England, late 
this month. He saw some action in. 


in 1956, the elusive Wimbledon and Forrest Hills’ 


{tainly get a try-out 


the recent Wimbledon tourney, but 
was not in form. 

Also, Californian Budge Patty 
—who runs.a travel agency in Paris 
but who still . an or citi- 
zen—may try tor our Cup team. 
Patty and 42-year-old Fisting 
Mulloy of Denver, Colo., provided 
a major upset at Wimbledon by 
beating Australians Hoad and Fra- 
ser for the men’s doubles title. 


Giammalva. Mike G 
Beach and Myron | 
Angeles were on the squad, 
are very promising doubles play- 


ers. .-; 

’ Barry McKay of Dayton, O., 

intercollegiate chases will . cer 
r. the 

the f 


